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one instance of their being considered mediocre and incompetent. I may add here that, throughout the war, there was an undue tendency to assess the capacity of senior commanders by results alone, in disregard of the fact that in no sphere is accident so active as in war; that Generals, even good ones, are as liable as other people to make mistakes ; and that the extent of their success is largely governed by the ability and nerves of their subordinates.
The system of forming committees and councils for the purpose of commanding armies in the field is historically notorious for giving miserable and mischievous results. The Executive Committee was unlikely to prove any less harmful, for it had in it two flaws that were particularly dangerous. First, the proper handling of the strategical reserves called for quick decisions and complete knowledge of the situation, and this could not possibly be expected from a body which would first have to adjust the conflicting views of the Commanders-in-Chief as to the strength and intentions of the enemy, the liability of the different fronts to attack, and their relative importance. Secondly, the Commanders-in-Chief would receive orders from two independent sources, their respective Chiefs of the General Staff and the committee, and this must obviously lead to confusion. The only remedy, and that but a partial one, for these defects was that the members of the committee should be either the Chiefs of the General Staff themselves, or the deputies of those officers, and this was realised by Italy, France, and America.
The Italian army being commanded by the King in person, the Italian representative was automatically in the position of a deputy. America was represented by her Chief of Staff; while, as just mentioned, General Foch, the French Chief of the General Staff, was appointed president of the committee. Hence these three countries were secured against the dangers attaching to duality of advice and executive command.
I advised the Secretary of State for War, Lord Derby, on my return from Versailles to London, that we ought to follow the example of France and America and make the C.I.G.S. our representative on the committee ; and that as he could not always be at Versailles he should be permanently